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be made at Whitehall.1 On Tuesday morning Cromwell met Ireton, Harrison, and Axtell, together with the three colonels-who were to have charge of the execution. Cromwell told Huncks to draw up the order to the headsman, but Huncks. stoutly refused to do so, whereupon Oliver sat down and penned the fatal instrument himself, Hacker signing it.2
Charles, after having slept soundly through the night, left his bed at four o'clock. Herbert, who had watched in deep agitation beside his master's bed, related a dream in which he had seen Archbishop Laud come in and kiss the King's, hand. Charles merely said it was remarkable, and then: "Let me be as trim to-day as may be/' said he; "this is-my second marriage day; for before night I hope to be espoused to my blessed Jesus." In dressing he put on an extra shirt. " The season is so sharp," he said, " as may make me shake, which some observers will imagine proceeds from fear. I would have no such imputation; I fear not death; death is not terrible to me. I bless my God I am prepared." At dawn Bishop Juxon arrived, and read to him the twenty-seventh chapter of the Gospel of St. Matthew, which recites the last sufferings and death of the Saviour. " My Lord," asked Charles, "did you choose this chapter as being applicable to> my present condition?" "May it please Your Majesty," replied the Bishop, "it is the proper lesson for the day, as the calendar indicates." Charles answered, " I bless God it has thus fallen out."3
About ten o'clock in the morning Hacker knocked gently on his door, and told him in a kindly voice that it was time to go to Whitehall, but assured him that he would have some further time to rest there. After saying a few more prayers
1 Walker says (History of Independency, p.  115) that on the Sunday preceding the King's execution the Army leaders presented him a paper, which provided that the Government should be turned into their hands, and offered him his life, and the name of King, if he would sign it; but that he refused.    See also Bates's Troubles in England, London, 1685, p. 152.
2  State Trials, Axtell and Hacker's trial.    Guizot, p. 431.
3 Herbert's Memoirs, London, 1839, P- ^4; Sir Philip Warwick's Memoirs, P- 384.